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OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  LABOR 
AND  AGRICULTURE 

By  S.  R.  PARSONS 

There  are  two  subjects  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim 
our  particular  consideration  this  year  and  upon  which  we 
should  focus  our  attention.     I  have,  therefore,  concluded 
to  disregard  all  precedent,  which  if  followed  would  constrain 
m»e  to  deal  in  a  somewhat  discursive  manner  with  many  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  our  Association  and  the  country  at  large. 
The  first  question  has  to  do  with  the  relationship  between 
employers  and  employees,  and  the  second  the  problems  of  the 
tariff,  particularly  as  affecting  manufacturers  and  agricultur- 
ists.   In  discussing  these  topics  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  saying  that  we  should  lay  aside  any  ingrained  prejudices 
or  conclusions  which  would  prevent  us  from  reaching  decisions 
that  are  unselfish,  broadminded,  and  national  in  scope.  As 
men  holding  a  high  and  important  place  in  the  nation's  affairs 
we  should  feel  that  unless  we  approximate  in  spirit  many  of 
our  members,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others,  who 
have  without  reserve  given  themselves  freely  to  the  service  of 
the  country  in  defence  of  tne  things  that  we  all  hold  dear,  we 
are  disqualified  for  dealing  with  important  interests  which 
have  to  do  more  particularly  with  the  nation's  life  at  home. 
From  an  intimate  knowledge  and  association  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  Canada,  far  and  wide,  I  know  that  as  a  body 
they  are  characterized  by  the  highest  ideals  of  citizenship 
and  service. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  the  question  which  is  usually 
dealt  with  under  the  heading  of  "  Capital  and  Labor."  We 
have  been  learning  many  things  during  the  past  four  years 
and  while  all  sorts  of  doctrines,  theories,  and  even  fads,  are 
being  put  before  us  which  are  more  or  less  impracti- 
cable in  character,  yet  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  the  fine 
idealism  which  is  being  preached  could  not  be  turned  to 
useful  account  as  far  as  possible.  The  thing  which  we  call 
democracy  is  revealed  more  in  spirit  than  in  organization 
or  regulations.  If  democracy  is  going  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  label  on  an  empty  bottle  it  must  characterize  our  hu- 
man relationships  and  actions.  We  have,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, ignored  to  some  extent  the  human  element  in 
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giving  effect  to  the  relationship  existing  between  employer 
and  employed.  In  the  old  days  when  in  small  shops  the  so- 
called  "  master "  worked  with  his  men,  often  at  the  same 
bench,  and  each  called  the  other  by  name,  there  was  continu- 
ous friendly  intercourse  which  resulted  in  producing  good  re- 
lations throughout.  Afterwards  with  the  introduction  of 
machinery  there  was  brought  about  an  industrial  revolution. 
Instead  of  the  small  shop  with  few  workers  there  was  the  great 
factory  with  many  hands,  so  that  it  soon  came  to  pass  that 
employer  and  employee  did  not  often  meet  or  even  know  each 
other.  The  result  in  many  cases  has  been  that  the  workers 
came  to  look  upon  themselves  as  part  of  the  machinery  ol 
the  organization  to  be  used  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  the  business.  It  was  quite  natural,  there- 
fore, to  expect  that  disagreements  would  arise  between  the  two 
chief  interests  involved  that  have  led  here  and  there  to 
occurrences  of  which  neither  side  could  possibly  be  proud.  We 
have  now  come  to  see  that  just  as  a  human  body  cannot  do  its 
best  work  unless  the  integral  parts  are  acting  together,  so  in 
the  case  of  our  great  industrial  system  there  must  be  a  living 
spirit  of  working  together  in  order  to  complete  service.  We 
have  had,  perhaps,  more  or  less  of  the  external  form  and  have 
boasted  too  much  about  the  body  of  democracy  when  having 
little  of  the  soul.  Looking  around  us,  and  especially  in  Old 
World  countries,  though  not  unknown  even  in  Canada,  there 
are  armed  camps  of  Capital  and  Labor.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  these  should  find  some  method  of  union.  These 
two  classes  must  stand  together  in  their  own  interests.  There 
must  be  a  meeting  ground  where  antagonism  and  suspicion 
shall  not  dwell.  The  situation  at  present  is  aptly  described 
by  the  quotation  : 

"  In  the  world  of  industry  employers  explain  too 
little,  employees  exclaim  too  much,  economic 
teachers  proclaim  only  a  oias,  and  politicians  only 
declaim.  There  is  no  one  to  interpret — no,  not 
one'' 

Better  Relationships 

Now,  the  question  is  as  to  how  to  bring  about  a  better 
relationship.  No  one  will  question  the  advisability  of  try- 
ing to  regain  an  attitude  akin  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
seventeenth  century  when  there  was  a  glory  and  a  pride  in 
trade  and  craft,  which  has  been  largely  lost  out  of  our  indus- 
trial life.    What  a  day  it  would  be  if  we  could  make  a  song 
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of  our  work  instead'  of  a  dirge  of  our  grievances!  Capital 
on  the  one  hand  must  realize  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  those  associated  in  industry,  and  Labor  must  be 
ready  to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in  a  spirit 
of  helpfulness.  My  own  opinion  is  that  each  individual  in- 
dustry will  work  out  its  own  plans  applicable  particularly 
to  the  special  conditions  governing  the  concern.  Many 
schemes,  some  of  them  quite  elaborate,  have  been  brought 
forward  in  'Great  Britain,  providing  for  a  more  effective  co- 
operation between  employers  and  employees.  In  the  United 
States  some  plans  of  co-operation  have  already  been  put  into 
effect  and  others  are  being  considered.  Everywhere  there  is 
the  feeling  that  the  time  has  come  when  most  earnest  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  this  important  matter.  Nearly 
all  the  plans  which  have  been  put  forward  carry  with  them 
the  idea  of  representation  in  our  great  manufacturing  enter- 
prises from  both  Capital  and  Labor.  In  some  industries  a  com- 
mittee of  ten  or  twelve  is  appointed,  half  of  whom  represent 
the  company  and  the  other  half  the  employees.  These  repre- 
sentatives are  charged  with  the  duty  of  dealing  with  matters 
such  as  employment,  discipline,  right  of  appeal,  wage  adjust- 
ments, and  joint  conference.  In  a  certain  industry  employees 
after  one  year's  service  are  insured  at  the  expense  of  the 
company,  the  amount  varying  from  $500  to  $2,0'00i;  in  case 
the  employee  leaves  the  service  of  the  company  he  takes  his 
policy  along  with  him  and  keeps  up  the  insurance  if  he  wishes 
to  do  so.  Annuities  are  also  provided  after  twenty  years  of 
service.  No  one  industry  can  be  a  pattern  for  all  as  the  ability 
to  deal  with  such  questions  is  not  shared  equally.  It  appears 
to  me  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  develop  immediately  a 
satisfactory  plan  of  co-operation  that  might  suit  all  the 
different  industries  with  their  varying  conditions.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  why  a  start  should  not  be  made  and  some 
headway  gained.  The  evolution  of  processes  must  be  gradual; 
the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  will  not  burst  upon  us  in 
a  day.  Personally,  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  to  trust  representa- 
tives of  our  workmen  to  join  in  plans  of  co-operation  in  the 
interests  of  all  concerned.  When  we  think  of  what  our  men 
from  the  ranks  of  Labor  have  done  in  this  great  war,  coming 
forward  largely  under  voluntary  enlistment,  and  when  we 
realize  further  the  valor  they  have  displayed  on  the  battle- 
front,  they  are  not  only  entitled  to  proper  recognition  at 
home,  but  to  a  consideration  of  their  interests,  which  hither- 
to they  have  not  had  in  large  enough  measure.  One  thing 
appears  to  be  certain,  namely,  that  where  individual  interest, 
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ambition,  and  good  work  are  shown  these  must  all  be  recog- 
nized by  both  interests  in  the  business  and  properly  rewarded. 
On  the  other  hand  the  unwilling  and  the  inefficient  must  not 
block  the  path  of  the  ready  and  the  skilful.  There  can  be  no 
universal  betterment  applying  to  each  and  every  worker  in 
any  scheme  of  co-operation  ivithout  individual  participation 
if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  against  other  countries  and  nations 
whose  competition  we  have  to  meet  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
I  would  like,  however,  to  see  such  a  spirit  of  mutuality  and 
co-operation  engendered  that  the  two  great  classes  would 
think  together  and  not  apart.  I  ibelieve  this  would  result  in 
such  efficiency  in  all  our  organizations  that  we  would  be  able 
to  increase  our  home  and  foreign  trade,  help  pay  our  war 
obligations,  make  reasonable  profits,  and  pay  higher  wages 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  as  from  the  ranks  of  Labor  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
men  have  gone  to  the  front,  iso  when  the  war  is  over  to  the 
ranks  of  Labor  they  will  be  returned.  Much  as  we  would 
like  to  see  the  returned  men  go  upon  our  farms,  yet  the 
great  majority  will  naturally  revert  to  their  former  occu- 
pations. They  will,  therefore,  be  a  charge  for  the  promotion 
of  their  interests  upon  our  towns  and  cities  and  the  manufac- 
turing industries  in  particular.  We  cannot  begin  too  soon  to 
lay  our  plans  for  giving  effect  to  that  particular  form  of  co- 
operation which  will  fit  our  individual  concerns  best  and 
enable  employers  and  employees  to  serve  one  another. 
Our  second  great  question  is  that  dealing  with 

Manufacturers,  Agriculturists  and  the  Tariff 

IMore  than  a  generation  ago  the  National  Policy  was 
brought  into  existence  and,  therefore,  the  great  majority  of 
men  doing  business  to-day  in  Canada  do  not  remember  the 
hard  and  trying  years  before  its  introduction  in  1878.  At 
that  time  the  country  was  making  little  headway  under  a 
revenue  tariff  of  12%  per  cent.  Our  industries  were  compara- 
tively unimportant  and  American  factories  supplied  us  in 
large  measure  with  products  such  as  have  since  been  made  in 
Canada.  Generally  speaking,  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  were  languishing  and  our  bright  young  men  were  at- 
tracted in  large  numbers  to  the  United  States,  a  country 
being  built  up  and  prospered  under  a  policy  of  protection. 
We  are  now  in  danger,  especially  on  account  of  the  propa- 
ganda of  one  section  of  our  population,  of  failing  to  profit  by 
experience,  losing  our  balance,  and  blindly  yielding  to  the 
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demand  for  undermining  that  which  lias  proved  to  be  the 
great  bulwark  of  our  national,  industrial,  and  commercial 
life. 


It  was  understood,  when  Union  Government  was  formed, 
that  the  agitation  of  the  Western  grain  growers  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tariff  would  not  be  icontinued  during  the  period 
of  the  war.  This  has  been  denied  by  some  of  the  grain  grow- 
ers during  the  session  of  Parliament  just  ended,  but  a  news- 
paper report  of  an  address  by  Honorable  T.  A.  Crerar,  at 
Winnipeg,  in  the  election  campaign  states: 

"The  (Minister  of  Agriculture  alluded  to  a  conversation 
with  a  farmer  in  Toronto  the  other  day,  who  asked  him: 

"  'What  concessions  did  you  get  on  the  tariff?' 

"  'I  required  no  concessions/  declared  Mr.  Crerar,  'The 
Tariff  is  not  the  issue  at  present.  I  feel  just  as  strongly  on 
the  question  of  tariff  as  any  man.  I  have  not  sacrificed  these 
views  in  entering  a  Union  Government.  The  tariff  is  not  the 
issue  at  present.  The  great  outstanding  issue  is  the  winning 
of  this  war.'  " 

The  Toronto  Globe  referred  editorially  to  this  matter  and 
spoke  of  it  as  a  "  truce";  in  fact  it  was  more  or  less  the  gen- 
eral expression  of  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Union  Government  that  tariff  matters  would  not  be  referred 
to  until  the  war  was  over.  The  manufacturers,  therefore, 
accepted  this  view  and  would  have  respected  same  through- 
out if  others  had  done  so.  We  have  found,  however,  that  in 
the  Western  Provincial  Legislatures  resolutions  have  been 
passed  asking  for  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  agricultural  im- 
plements as  a  so-called  "  war  imeasure."  In  farmers'  papers 
and  other  organs  there  has  been  carried  on  a  constant  agita- 
tion against  the  tariff  and  denunciation  of  the  manufacturers. 
Grain  growers  have  recently  challenged  manufacturers  to 
come  out  openly  and  declare  themselves  upon  the  tariff  ques- 
tion. iMuch  as  we  would  have  preferred  that  there  be  no 
consideration  of  this  question  during  the  iperiod  of  the  war, 
as  all  our  attention  should  be  fixed  upon  our  national  obliga- 
tions with  respect  thereto,  yet  some  measure  of  action  has 
been  forced  upon  us  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  deny 
many  of  the  unfair,  erroneous,  and  misleading  statements 
that  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  prejudice 
the  minds  of  the  public  against  manufacturers  and  manufac- 
turing interests  of  this  country. 


Tariff  Truce 
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Agriculture  and  Industry  Interdependent 

Our  statements  should  ibe  prefaced  with  the  remark  that 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  along  with  all  other 
classes,  are  vitally  interested  in  the  success  of  the  agricul- 
turists and  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the  fullest  pos- 
sible measures  looking  to  their  betterment,  and  removal  of 
any  inequalities  or  unfair  burdens,  are  accomplished.  It 
surely  is  not  necessary  to  do  this,  however,  at  the  expense 
of  other  classes  audi  at  the  risk  of  ruination  of  our  great  in- 
dustrial fabric,  built  up  with  great  care  and  national  efficiency. 
A  great  Toronto  daily  sets  forth  admirably  the  relation  of 
manufacturers  to  agriculturists  in  the  following  words: 

"  If  agriculture  is  the  (backbone  of  the  Dominion,  industry 
is  the  sinew  and  brawn.  Each  is  vitally  important;  they  are 
interdependent.  Progress  and  prosperity  for  one  invariably 
means  progress  and  prosperity  for  the  other.  Their  success 
provides  food  or  their  failure  provides  famine  for  the  people, 
Trade  balances  depend  upon  their  activity.  A  favorable 
balance  swells  Canada's  bank  roll,  and  the  people  become  pros- 
perous and  very  happy  under  normal  conditions." 

Reciprocity 

We  are  told  that  especially  in  the  West,  peopled  so  largely 
with  American  citizens  O'f  an  excellent  class,  there  is  more  or 
less  of  a  demand  for  reciprocity,  if  not  a  closer  connec- 
tion, with  the  United  States,  which,  perhaps,  is  quite 
natural,  particularly  among  the  class  referred  to.  While 
as  Canadians  we  value  more  than  ever  our  friendship 
with  the  great  nation  to  the  south  of  us,  yet  we  believe 
we  have  an  important  part  to  play  as  an  integral  portion  of 
the  great  British  Empire  and  in  working  out  our 
own  future.  When  there  was  an  agitation  for  reciprocity, 
in  1911,  and  which  certain  elements  in  our  population  are 
now  trying  to  revive,  the  majority  of  the  people  decided 
against  it  and  in  favor  of  a  continuance  of  our  national, 
political,  and  fiscal  policy  and  entity.  As  nothing  has  occurred 
since  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  were  mistaken  at  that 
time,  it  is  perhaps  well  now  to  emphasize  our  views  and  re- 
fresh our  minds  on  the  question  by  referring  to  what  the  then 
President  of  the  United  IStates  thought  of  the  reciprocity 
campaign  and  of  its  effect  upon  Canada  as  well  as  the  United 
States.  In  a  letter  written  at  the  time  to  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
and  made  public  afterwards,  President  Taft  said: 

"  The  amount  of  Canadian  products  we  would  take  would 
produce  a  current  of  business  between  Western  Canada  and 
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the  United  iStates  that  would  make  Canada  only  an  adjunct 
of  the  United  States.  It  would  transfer  all  their  important 
business  to  Chicago  and  New  York  with  their  hank  credits 
and  everything  else,  and  it  would  increase  greatly  the  demand 
of  Canada  for  our  manufactures.  I  see  this  is  an  argument 
against  reciprocity  made  in  Canada,  and  I  think  a  good  one." 

We  all  know  that  IMr.  Taft  is  an  extremely  capable  busi- 
ness man  as  well  as  politician,  and  he  recognized  at  once 
what  even  a  measure  of  reciprocity,  such  as  was  then  pro- 
posed, would  mean  to  tooth  countries.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  ouir  shrewd  friends  in  the  United  States  saw  in  the 
proposition  what  some  of  our  Canadian  politicians  and  others 
were  blind  to.  The  war-time  measures  of  reciprocity  that 
have  been  created  are  hardly  a  valid  argument  for  their 
operation  in  normal  times  from  a  national  standpoint.  Surely 
we  would  not  he  foolish  enough  now  to  want  to  place  our 
country  and  our  national  existence  in  the  condition  so  well 
described  by  Mr.  Taft,  nor  are  we  ready  to  believe  that  our 
destiny  lies  in  a  severance  of  Empire  ties.  Already  Great 
Britain  is  taking  steps  to  bind  all  parts  of  the  Empire  to- 
gether in  closer  commercial  relations  for  after-the-war  trade. 
We  in  'Canada  have  helped  to  create,  as  well  as  hear,  heavy 
Empire  war  burdens  and  this  ought  to  be  followed  by  our 
full  share  of  peace  responsibilities;  in  fact  our  national  and 
our  Empire  obligations  must  now  toe  paramount  in  our 
thoughts  and  plans  and  receive  greater  and  more  c  serious 
attention  than  ever  in  the  past. 

Hostility  to  Manufacturers 

It  would  appear  from  the  propaganda  being  waged  with 
such  vehemence  against  the  manufacturers  of  Canada  that  the 
chief  view  presented  is  that  the  tariff  is  retained  solely  to 
benefit  the  manufacturers  and  to  oppress  all  other  classes  of 
the  people,  the  farming  community  in  particular;  in  fact 
one  of  the  leaders  in  this  propaganda  in  a  recent  article, 
which  throughout  is  full  of  abuse  of  the  manufacturers,  com- 
mences the  same  by  quoting  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in 
June,  1893,  as  follows: 

"  But  I  appeal  to  your  judgment  in  the  face  of  the  experi- 
ment of  the  last  fifteen  years  under  the  system  which  was 
introduced  by  the  'Conservative  party,  which  was  dubbed  the 
'  National  Policy,'  to  say  if  that  system  was  not  vicious  in 
principle,  iniquitous  in  its  terms,  and  dangerous  in  its  conse- 
quences. I  say  that  it  is  vicious  in  principle." 

Now  this  quotation  is  evidently  brought  forward  to  give 
the  farmers  of  the  West  the  view  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
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is  the  apostle  of  Free  Trade  and  a  non-believer  in  the  National 
Policy.  It  would  have  been  more  honest  had  the  writer 
stated  that  when  Sir  Wilfrid  came  into  power  and  was  In 
the  saddle  for  so  many  years  he  found  the  retention  of  the 
National  Policy,  as  reflected  in  the  tariff,  to  be  entirely 
necessary  in  order  that  proper  revenues  might  be  raised  for 
the  country.  The  writer  in  question  further  refers  to  the 
manufacturers  in  his  "  Hymn  of  Hate  "  as  follows: 

"  It  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  '  infant '  we  have  so  ten- 
derly nursed  for  fifty  years  has  become  a  selfish  giant,  as 
ruthless  and  destructive  as  the  one  we  are  sending  our  armies 
to  resist  in  Europe  to-day.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country  has  the  mailed  fist  of  special  privilege  so  plainly 
shown  itself." 

Trade  and  Tariff  Board 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  evident  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  can  no  longer  keep 
silence,  either  in  their  own  interests,  the  interests  of  Labor, 
or  the  great  national  interests  of  this  country.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  present  tariff,  with  changes  here  and 
there,  was  enacted  as  a  great  national  policy,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  any  one  class  but  for  the  well-being  of  the  nation  at 
large.  No  one  who  is  not  ignorant  of  the  subsequent  history 
of  our  Dominion  can  say  that  it  has  not  justified  its  existence. 
An  enormous  revenue  has  to  be  raised  in  any  case  and  in  no 
other  way  can  the  amount  produced  by  the  tariff  be  raised 
so  easily  and  fairly  as  by  the  present  methods,  which  at 
the  same  time  incidentally  give  reasonable  protection  to  our 
great  manufacturing  industries.  Manufacturers  feel  'that 
the  tariff  could  and  should  be  changed  here  and  there,  and 
so  amended  that  it  would  apply  more  scientifically  than  it 
does  at  the  present  time.  For  this  and  other  reasons  the 
manufacturers  would  like  to  see  created  what  might  be  termed 
"A  Trade  and  Tariff  Board";  such  a  Board  to  be  composed 
of  representative  men  of  actual  experience  and  wide  knowl- 
edge of  commercial  conditions  and  whose  broad  outlook  and 
vision  would  fit  them  particularly  for  the  proper  study  of 
these  great  questions  so  vital  to  our  national  interests;  this 
Board  to  report  to  the  Government  from  time  to  time  their 
findings,  and  if  after  a  full  and  complete  survey  of  the  situ- 
ation it  be  clearly  established  that  the  tariff  is  inimical  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  at  large;  nay,  more  than 
that,  if  it  is  not  actually  essential  from  a  national  standpoint, 
then,  I  say,  "Away  with  the  tariff.11 
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Not  Simply  Give  and  Take 

The  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  all  face  this  matter 
in  a  sincere  and  broad-minded  fashion.  It  surely  cannot  fbe 
simply  a  matter  of  give  and  take  as  between  manufacturers 
on  the  one  hand  and  grain  growers  on  the  other.  Labor 
must  be  consulted  and  considered,  the  transportation  inter- 
ests of  the  country  (now  so  largely  controlled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment) must  have  their  say,  the  great  financial  institutions 
of  the  country,  wholesale  and  retail  business,  'producers  con- 
trolling our  mines,  forests,  and  fisheries,  are  all  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  the  tariff  and  must  clearly  have  a 
voice  as  to  its  retention  or  otherwise.  In  giving  expression 
to  the  convictions  of  manufacturers  in  this  manner  we  should 
at  the  same  time  be  glad  to  meet  the  grain  growers  of  the 
West  and  would  do  our  part  to  try  and  bring  about  a  confer- 
ence to  be  held  a  little  later  in  the  season  in  the  city  of 
Winnipeg;  this  conference  to  be  followed  by  other  meetings 
if  necessary.  We  desire  most  earnestly  to  co-operate  with  our 
fellow  producers  and  to  show  them  in  the  frankest  manner 
our  problems  and  to  be  shown  by  them  their  handicaps,  in 
order  that  we  may  each  of  us  see  where  changes  could  pos- 
sibly, be  made  that  would  be  of  mutual  benefit  and  helip. 

Industrial^Protection^Essential 

We  would,  however,  be  altogether  insincere  and  dishonest 
did  we  not  state  in  general  terms  that  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that  manufacturers  could  not 
possibly  exist  in  this  country  without  the  small  measure  of 
protection  which  the  tariff  affords  them.  The  two  stand  or  fall 
together.  Spealcing  "broadly,  Canada  must  choose  between  the 
tariff  with  manufacturers  on  the  one  hand  or  free  trade  with- 
out manufacturers  on  the  other  ;  the  issue  cannot  be  dodged 
and  should  not  be  clouded.  Living  alongside  a  populous  coun- 
try of  highly  specialized  industries,  catering  to  a  home  demand 
of  twelve  times  as  many  people  as  we  have  in  Canada,  it 
would  be  suicidal  for  us  to  attempt  to  compete,  or  develop 
our  new  country  on  the  basis  of  free  trade.  It  is,  perhaps, 
interesting  to  note  that  notwithstanding  the  enormous  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  great  home  markets  that  are 
open  to  them,  they  have  found  it  necessary,  in  their  own  inter- 
ests, to  retain  a  large  measure  of  protection  by  means  of  the 
tariff.  Even  under  the  present  Democratic  'Government  re- 
duced schedules,  the  average  rate  of  duty  paid  on  imports  of 
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dutiable  goods,  coming  into  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ended  June  30fth,  1916,  was  30.67  per  cent.,  while  in  Canada, 
for  year  ended  March  31st,  1917,  it  was  only  23.78  per  cent.,  so 
that  our  own  tariff  is  approximately  only  about  75  per  cent, 
as  high  as  the  American  tariff  on  dutiable  goods.  The  war 
tax  of  7V2  per  cent.,  although  added  to  the  cost  of  imported 
goods,  free  and  dutiable,  was  not  proposed  or  desired  by  the 
manufacturers.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  those  who 
complain  of  our  high  tariff  walls  have  not  full  knowledge  of 
our  comparative  position  in  this  matter.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  manufacturers  pay  heavy  duties  on  much  of 
their  imported  raw  material;  for  instance,  a  large  machinery- 
manufacturing  concern  in  Toronto  have  advised  me  that 
while  the  tariff  on  their  finished  article  would  appear  to 
give  them  a  protection  of  27%  per  cent.,  yet  their  figures  over 
a  number  of  years  show  that  the  average  rate  of  duty  they 
pay  on  their  raw  materials  is  25  per  cent.  The  protection  to 
the  manufacturer  in  this  particular  case,  as  in  the  case  of 
very  many  other  lines  is,  therefore,  reduced  dy  the  amount 
of  duty  paid  on  the  raw  materials,  leaving  only  an  extremely 
moderate  margin  of  actual  protection. 

Honorable  Chas.  A.  Dunning,  Canadian  Director  of  Pro- 
duction, is  quite  too  good  a  business  man  not  to  see  very 
clearly  that  even  the  removal  of  duties  on  agricultural  imple- 
ments for  the  farmer  means  that  much  additional  burden  of 
taxation  to  the  population  as  a  whole.  In  making  his  report 
covering  the  proposed  removal  of  duty  on  agricultural  imple- 
ments, he  stated  he  was  not  concerned  with  questions  of 
tariff  reform,  federal  revenue,  questions  of  permanent  fiscal 
policy,  or  the  age-long  issue  between  free  trade  and  .protec- 
tion." Just  so;  if  these  important  national  considerations 
may  be  completely  ignored,  the  whole  question  is  extremely 
easy  of  solution.  Be  it  remembered,  though,  that  the  two 
million  dollars  said  to  be  raised  yearly  from  duties  on  agri- 
cultural implements,  if  not  so  produced,  would  have  to  be 
shouldered  by  the  people  at  large. 

Should  the  Burden  be  Shifted? 

At  this  particular  time  in  our  national  history,  when  em- 
ployment for  returned  soldiers  is  going  to  be  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance,  and  when  the  largest  possible  revenue 
must  be  obtained  in  all  directions  to  carry  our  gigantic  war 
debt,  the  question  may  fairly  be  asked:  "Is  the  farming  in- 
dustry languishing  to  such  an  extent  that  in  order  to  help  it 
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out  there  must  be  destroyed,  or  even  impaired,  its  fellow  pro- 
ducer, the  manufacturing  industry  of  this  country.'"  In  fact 
the  weakening  of  the  latter  from  our  standpoint  would  mean 
partial  destruction  of  the  former.  However,  perhaps  some 
figure®  and  statements  sent  out  by  the  Grain  Groivers' 
Guide  (the  official  organ  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  West) 
to  prospective  advertisers,  would  help  to  make  clear  the 
question  as  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population.  It  is 
stated  that,  based  upon  the  figures  for  1917,  there  will  be 
60,000  motor  cars  purchased  in  1918  in  the  three  Prairie 
Provinces,  having  an  average  value  of  $1,000  per  car,  making 
an  investment  of  sixty  million  dollars,  and  that  another  ten 
million  dollars'  worth  of  accessories  will  be  purchased.  It 
is  further  stated  that  while  in  the  United  iStates  the  farmers 
bought  forty  per  cent,  of  the  cars  sold  in  1917,  the  proportion 
sold  to  farmers  in  Western  Canada  was  twice  this  figure.  It 
is  further  stated  that  "  Western  Canada,  and  especially  the 
farmers  of  Western  Canada,  should  therefore  be  the  best 
prospects  for  your  sales  efforts  in  1918."  Another  significant 
statement  reads: 

"  A  recent  investigation,  conducted  by  the  Grain  Growers1 
Guide,  into  nearly  three  hundred  districts  in  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, and  Alberta,  confirms  emphatically  the  oft-asserted 
claim  that  nowhere,  and  with  such  unanimity  over  such  a 
wide  area,  is  nature  so  bountiful  or  is  the  return  per  capita 
from  farm  life  so  profuse  as  in  Western  Canada." 

"The  following  data  is  taken  from  this  investigation: 


Average  size  of  farm   3(82  acres. 

Number  of  farms  owned   92^  per  cent. 

Number  of  farms  rented   7y2  per  cent. 

Average  acreage  under  crop   195  acres. 

Average  value  of  farm  holdings   $11,010. 


Average  number  of  persons  per  farm  home. . . .  5 

"  The  wealth,  as  indicated  above,  is  concretely  illustrated 
by  the  official  list  of  automobile  licenses  issued  in  Western 
Canada  in  1917.  The  average  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
as  a  whole  is  one  auto  to  every  fifty-seven  people.  The  aver- 
age for  Western  Canada  (Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Al- 
berta), is  one  auto  to  every  twenty  people." 

Value  of  Cereals  and  Other  Crops 

The  figures  given  also  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  1917  the 
cereal  crops  alone  averaged  in  value  per  each  farm  $3,725, 
and  that  the  average  capital  worth  (land,  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, live  stock),  was,  as  stated  above,  over  $11,000,  and 
that  the  average  capital  worth  of  the  Grain  Growers'  Guide 
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subscribers  was  $25,878.  Taking  their  own  figures  of  the 
average  value  of  farm  holdings  and  the  average  returns  for 
the  past  three  years,  it  shows  that  the  cereals  alone,  without 
counting  any  other  crops,  have  produced  thirty-two  per  cent, 
per  year  upon  the  capital.  There  are  many  other  extremely 
interesting  and  very  satisfactory  figures  and  statements  given, 
all  showing  the  great  progress  the  agriculturists  of  the  West 
are  making.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  cereal  crops  mentioned 
in  the  Grain  Growers'  Guide  circulars,  we  have  figures  issued 
in  a  bulletin  by  The  Nor'-West  Farmer,  taken,  it  is  stated, 
from  1917  final  crop  and  live  stock  reports  of  the  Provincial 
Departments  of  Agriculture  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Alberta.  A  study  of  these  reports  gives  the  total  value  of 
farm  products,  other  than  cereals,  at  a  little  larger  figure  than 
the  total  value  of  all  cereals.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  therefore, 
that  on  the  average  all  the  expenses  of  farming  operations 
would  be  more  than  met  by  the  production  of  other  than 
cereal  crops,  whether  such  products  were  sold  or  retained 
to  add  to  the  farmer's  capital.  This,  then,  would  leave  at 
least  the  profit  on  cereals  as  net  returns,  and  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  after  careful  calculation,  that  it  would  be  quite 
double  the  average  net  profits  of  manufacturing  during  the 
same  period  of  three  years.  The  first  year  (1915)  was  disas- 
trous, generally  speaking,  in  manufacturing,  and  while  the  last 
two  years  have  been  unusually  profitable  in  many  lines,  yet  in 
others  war  conditions  have  brought  paralysis.  No  class  in 
Canada,  however,  rejoices  more  in  the  prosperity  of  the  farm- 
ers than  the  manufacturers.  We  realize  that  unless  pro- 
ducers in  all  classes  in  the  country,  whether  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, manufacturing,  mining,  fishing,  lumbering,  or  other  forms 
of  industry,  are  prosperous,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  to  progress  as  it  should.  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  the  figures  given  by  the  agriculturists  them- 
selves, as  quoted  above,  that  just  now  is  not  an  opportune 
time  for  them  to  ask  other  classes  of  the  population  to  assume 
burdens  of  taxation  which  they  would  like  to  be  relieved  of. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  number  of  farmers 
in  Canada  holding  ten  acres  and  over  is  633,748,  or  about 
equal  to  the  total  number  directly  engaged  and  employed  in 
manufacturing. 

Industrial  Statistics 

Now,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  National  Policy  has 
done  for  Canada,  and  is  doing  in  the  building  up  of  our 
great  national  interests,  it  might  be  well  to  refresh  our  minds 
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with  some  statistics.  In  the  year  1915  returns  show  that  the 
total  number  of  people  engaged  in  manufacturing  on  salary 
and  wage-earners  was  514,883.  If  we  consider  the  munitions- 
making  and  other  industries,  in  which  women  are  now  largely 
employed,  we  might  fairly  estimate  the  total  number  to-day  as 
being  about  650,000.  If  we  multiply  this  number  by  two  and 
one-half  we  should  probably  reach  the  total  number  directly 
dependent  upon  the  manufacturing  industry  for  their  liveli- 
hood, making  1,625,000.  If  we  add  to  this  total  the  number 
of  people  who  indirectly  make  their  living  on  account  of  the 
total  industrial  dependents,  we  should  add  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  per  cent.,  the  number  varying  according  to  conditions 
governing  different  localities.  This  division  would  include 
farmers  and  truck  gardeners,  railway  (steam  and  electric) 
workers,  banking  interests,  civic  employees,  butchers,  bakers, 
storekeepers,  caterers,  etc.,  etc.  Adding  only  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  this  would  give  a  grand  total  of  over  two  million  per- 
sons. The  total  capital  employed  is  estimated  at  two  and  one- 
half  billions.  The  total  exports  of  manufactured  products  last 
year  was  $6>82,521,000.  A  comparative  estimate  of  our  main 
products  for  home  and  foreign  consumption  for  the  year  1917, 
according  to  the  "  Canadian  Annual  Review,"  is  as  follows: 


Manufactured  products   $2,000,000,000 

Field  crops    1,100,000,000 

Dairy  products  and  live  scock    1,300,000,000 

Forest  products    176,000,000 

Minerals    200,000,000 

Fisheries    34,000,000 

Eggs,  fruit,  etc   40,000,000 


It  might  be  interesting  to  try  and  figure  out  what  it  would 
mean  in  the  case  of  a  great  manufacturing  centre  like  the 
city  of  Hamilton  to  have  its  manufacturing  industries  re- 
moved. The  total  population  of  Hamilton  is  106,000,  having 
increased  from  52,000  in  1900.  The  total  number  of  manu- 
facturing plants  is  340;  the  total  capital  invested  $110,000,000'; 
the  total  number  of  hands  employed,  including  office  and 
travelling  staffs,  30,000;  total  wages  and  salaries  paid  per  year, 
$2i5,000,000.  Statistics  show  that  upwards  of  fifty  United 
States  concerns  have  located  branch  industries  in  /Hamilton, 
representing  a  capital  investment  of  about  $25,000,000.  These 
concerns,  of  course,  would  not  have  located  in  Canada  except 
for  the  incidental  protection  which  the  tariff  affords.  Con- 
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sidering  the  extreme  industrial  activity  at  present  in  a  place 
like  Hamilton,  calling  for  large  numbers  of  women  workers, 
it  is  probable  that  only  about  two  and  one-half  times  the  actual 
number  of  hands  employed  would  be  directly  dependent  upon 
industry,  making  a  total  of,  say,  75,000.  If  we  add  to  this 
even  twenty-five  per  cent,  more,  as  being  indirectly  dependent 
upon  industry,  we  have  a  total  population  of  over  90,000 
dependents  (direct  and  indirect)  for  their  living  upon  the 
manufacturing  industries.  Any  interference  in  any  large  way 
with  the  tariff  which  now  enables  these  manufacturers  to  do 
business  would  practically  wipe  out  the  city  of  Hamilton. 
What  is  true  of  Hamilton  would  be  measurably  true  of  many 
other  towns  and  cities. 

Agricultural  Implements 

We  might  also  ask  what  would  be  involved  in  the  question 
of  removing  the  duty  on  agricultural  implements?  There 
are  approximately  160  firms  in  Canada  making  one  or  more 
lines  of  agricultural  implements,  so  that  the  figures  given 
below  dio  not  include  many  agricultural  implement  manufac- 
turers who  make  other  lines  as  well,  nor  do  they  include  com- 
panies subsidiary  to  or  dependent  on  the  agricultural  imple- 
ment industry.  The  number  of  agricultural  implement  plants 
proper  is  sixty,  total  capital  employed  $60,000,000,  total  wages 
and  salaries  $7,000,000,  estimated  number  of  people  directly 
and  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  implement  business  40,000 
to  50,000.  Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  the  duty  were 
removed  on  agricultural  implements  (and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  rate  of  duty  is  considerably  less  than  manufac- 
turers have  to  pay  on  any  machines  imported  for  use  in  their 
factories),  and  the  duties  were  also  removed  from  the  raw 
materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  such  implements, 
a  few  of  the  larger  concerns  might  still  live  on  account  of  their 
large  foreign  export  business;  yet  as  they  purchase  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  supplies  of  all  sorts  from  other  manufac- 
turers in  Canada,  all  such  secondary  concerns  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  immediately,  and  there  would  be  a  general 
weakening  and  tearing  down  of  a  large  portion  of  the  indus- 
trial fabric  of  the  country  throughout.  Figuring  the  total 
duty  paidi  on  agricultural  implements  in  1916,  and  taking  the 
total  value  of  the  property  of  the  farmers  throughout  Canada, 
it  means  about  Zy2c.  for  every  $100,  or  in  other  words,  a  farm 
valued  at  $10,000  would  pay  on  the  average  annually  $3.50. 
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This  does  not  seem  like  a  staggering  obligation  by  way  of 
contribution  to  the  national  funds.  The  removal  of  the  duty 
on  tractors,  without  any  consultation  with  the  tractor  manu- 
facturers, to  see  what  they  could  do  to  help  out  the  situation 
calling  for  greater  production,  and  without  even  making  pro- 
vision for  the  rebate  of  the  duty  on  raw  materials  imported 
by  the  tractor  manufacturers,  was  an  unfair  and  unjust  meas- 
ure. We  made  such  representations  to  the  Government  that 
they  finally  rebated  the  duty  charges  on  raw  materials,  but 
the  tractor  industry,  where  hundreds  of  men  were  employed 
and  others  in  anticipation,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  already  invested,  has  been  paralyzed,  at  all  events 
for  the  present. 

Manufacturers'  Contributions  and  Obligations 

Manufacturers  are,  however,  quite  tired  of  the  abuse  that 
is  being  heaped  upon  them  from  interested  quarters,  and 
while  it  is  readily  admitted  that  there  may  be  many  schools 
of  economists  of  widely  divergent  views,  yet  it  is  high  time 
that  a  policy  of  standing  together  in  our  national  interests  be 
adopted,  and  that  we  should  emphasize  the  need  of  common 
honesty  and  sincerity  being  shown  in  the  statements  that  are 
being  circulated.  The  profits  of  manufacturers,  generally 
speaking,  have  been  grossly  exaggerated,  and  while  here  and 
there  abnormal  figures  are  shown  (which  are  subsequently 
largely  extracted  by  the  Business  Profits  Tax),  yet  the  large 
profits  feature  also  applies  in  the  case  of  agriculturists.  The 
great  majority,  however,  of  these  two  classes,  as  well  as  of 
all  other  classes  in  the  country,  are  simply  making  reasonable 
and  necessary  headway.  Let  us  look  at  what  manufacturers 
have  helped  to  accomplish  in  the  last  three  and  one-half  years. 

1.  Manufacturers  have  contributed  more  largely  than  any 
other  class  to  the  furnishing  of  men  for  the  colors. 

2.  Manufacturers  in  large  numbers  have  entered  into  per- 
sonal obligations  with  those  of  their  men  who  may  return 
as  to  giving  them  employment.  As  this  matter  of  employment 
will  be  one  of  the  most  insistent  questions  after  peace  is  de- 
clared, it  might  pertinently  be  asked  how  manufacturers  can 
fulfil  their  part  of  the  compact  if  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
country  is  to  be  radically  changed? 

3.  Manufacturers  have  been  called  upon  to  assume  greater 
burdens  of  taxation  than  possibly  any  other  class,  and  especi- 
ally the  farming  community. 
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4.  Manufacturers  have,  perhaps  more  largely  than  any  other 
class,  contributed  to  all  patriotic  funds  which  have  been 
launched. 

5.  No  class  has  subscribed  more  liberally  to  all  Government 
war  loans,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  very  many  cases 
those  so  subscribing  have  undertaken  large  obligations  at 
their  bankers  to  enable  them  to  do  this.  Manufacturers  would 
greatly  regret  being  placed  in  such  a  position,  either  by 
reason  of  removal  of  the  tariff  or  taxation  measures,  causing 
strangulation  of  industry,  that  would  not  permit  them  to  con- 
tinue such  relationship  towards  future  Government  under- 
takings. 

6.  No  class  has  supported  the  farming  community  as  much 
in  the  way  of  helping  to  supply  men  for  the  garnering  of  the 
crops,  and  in  many  cases  even  paying  the  difference  in  wages 
over  and  above  what  the  farmer  contributed. 

7.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
the  Allies  would  not  only  have  been  short  of  munitions,  but 
the  country  would  have  gone  bankrupt  on  account  of  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  being  against  us.  This  war  industrial  activity 
has  been  recognized  by  Sir  Frederick  E.  Smith,  Attorney- 
General  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  following  sentence:  "She 
(Canada)  has  developed  for  war  purposes  a  resource  of  manu- 
facturing ability  of  which  no  one  could  have  supposed  her 
capable." 

The  time  has  arrived,  therefore,  when  the  Government, 
members  of  Parliament,  and  the  people  at  large  must  be  fair 
to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  and  not  consider  their 
interests  as  a  football  to  be  kicked  about  by  interested  poli- 
ticians and  others,  otherwise  the  national  interests  are  sure 
to  be  adversely  affected.  The  tirade  of  abuse  has  already 
gone  too  far. 

Australia's  Attitude 

By  way  of  contrast,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Aus- 
tralia the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Hughes,  called  all  the  manu- 
facturers together  in  conference  and  outlined  to  them  a  very 
definite  scheme,  calling  for  their  help  and  promising  the  co- 
operation of  the  Government  for  the  furtherance  of  industry,, 
and  especially  to  try  and  secure  export  business;  in  other 
words,  the  Government  of  Australia  is  so  seized  with  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  and  enlarging  her  industrial  life 
that  the  Government  commits  itself  to  plans  of  co-operation 
that  are  most  commendatory.  In  a  remarkable  address  at 
Melbourne,  Mr.  Hughes  closes  with  these  eloquent  and  sig- 
nificant words: 

"  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  with  proper  organization  we 
can  increase  the  output  of  the  primary  and  secondary  indus- 
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tries  very  substantially.  We  can  rapidly  increase  our  export 
trade.  We  can  place  industry  on  a  firm  basis  by  an  organiza- 
tion which  will  aid  the  individual  producer  to  increase  his 
output,  find  him  markets  for  his  product,  and  ensure  trans- 
port at  reasonable  rates  thereto.  And  in  this  way  we  shall 
reduce  the  burden  imposed  upon  us  by  this  great  war,  rapidly 
develop  our  resources,  find  regular  employment  for  our  people 
at  high  wages,  and  attract  large  numbers  of  the  right'  kind  of 
immigrants.  The  war  has  brought  to  us,  as  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  many  and  grave  responsibilities.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  shoulder  them.  We  have  not  only  to  produce 
more  wealth  to  pay  for  the  war,  and  to  develop  this  our 
glorious  heritage,  but  we  have  to  hold  it  for  the  Empire  and 
for  our  descendants.  But  there  is  something  greater.  That 
far-flung  domain  known  as  the  British  Empire  produces  every 
mineral  known  to  man  and  every  variety  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  Its  wealth  is  uncountable,  its  resources 
illimitable.  Organized  it  can  control  the  world;  unorganized 
it  must  fall  a  victim  to  a  more  efficient  nation,  and  its  wealth 
pass  through  divers  channels  to  alien  lands.  A  deep  and  last- 
ing obligation  rests  upon  all  the  dominions  to  play  well  their 
part  in  this  great  plan  of  national  organization,  without  which 
we  are  undone.  Inexorable  circumstances,  patriotism,  and 
common  prudence  alike  compel  us  to  adopt  such  a  policy  as 
will  at  once  develop  our  resources,  increase  our  production, 
and  ensure  our  national  safety/'. 


Great  Britain  and  Industry- 
Great  Britain  realizes  that  in  order  to  hold  her  own  as 
a  nation  and  maintain  her  prosperity,  she  has  not  only  to  do 
everything  possible  to  get  hold  of  trade  again,  which  she  has 
temporarily  lost  during  the  war,  but  she  must  also  put  herself 
in  a  position  to  regain  that  which  other  nations,  particularly 
Germany,  have  taken  away  from  her  during  recent  years, 
largely  on  account  of  governmental  direction  and  help.  All 
sorts  of  guilds  and  associations  are  being  formed,  acting  under 
the  supervision  and  co-operation  of  the  Government  in  Great 
Britain,  to  secure  the  fullest  measure  of  trade  for  British 
industries.  Sir  Albert  Stanley,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  said  recently: 

"  He  could  not  help  thinking,  perhaps  wrongly,  that  past 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  really  failed  to  take  into  account 
the  fundamental  fact  that  this  was  a  commercial  era,  and 
that  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country 
was  absolutely  vital  to  its  welfare.  Unless  industries  could 
be  carried  on  with  an  equal  degree  of  efficiency,  unless  they 
could  produce  their  manufactured  products  at  prices  that 
would  compare  favorably  with  those  of  their  great  foreign 
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competitors,  what  chance  had  the  country  of  succeeding  in 
establishing  its  place  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world? 
He  thought  that  the  governments  from  now  on  would  take  an 
infinitely  greater  interest  in  industry,  and  would  make  it 
their  business  to  see  that  it  was  carried  on  efficiently,  and 
that  there  would  be  secured  to  the  country  the  establishment 
of  industrial  enterprises  which  would  make  it  absolutely 
secure  against  dependence  on  any  foreign  country  for  any 
essential  commodity.,, 

Canada  Being  Poisoned 

In  Canada,  however,  not  only  have  we  received  no  direct  help 
and  lead  from  the  Government  in  connection  with  planning 
for  our  industries  after  the  war  in  the  nation's  interests, 
but  a  considerable  section  of  our  population  is  keeping 
the  country  in  a  foment  of  agitation  which  would  tend  to 
destroy  rather  than  to  build  up.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
pay  off  our  accumulated  war  debts,  and  that  is  by  producing 
in  field,  forest,  mine,  and  factory  all  that  we  possibly  can,  and 
selling  these  products  at  as  high  a  margin  over  the  cost  of 
production  as  we  are  able  to  secure.  As  far  as  export  trade 
is  concerned,  manufacturers  in  Canada  may  be  forced  in  the 
national  interests  to  sell  their  wares  at  a  merely  nominal 
margin  of  profit  so  as  to  help  preserve  the  balance  of  trade 
and  at  the  same  time  give  employment  to  the  largest  possible 
number  of  people.  The  crux  of  the  situation  calling  forth 
denunciation  of  industry,  we  believe  to  be  just  here.  Inter- 
ested parties  have  poisoned  the  minds  of  agriculturists  and 
other  classes  in  this  country  and  have  led  them  to  believe 
that  the  manufacturers  not  only  received  directly  an  enormous 
advantage  from  the  tariff  which  they  were  not  entitled  to, 
and  in  consequence  were  making  profits  which  were  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  risks  involved,  but  were  also  actuated 
by  the  most  selfish  motives.  It  is,  therefore,  opportune  to  say 
fairly,  honestly,  and  emphatically  that  the  average  net  return 
from  the  investment  of  capital  in  industry  is  not  more  than 
it  should  be  to  encourage  men  to  take  the  risks  incident 
thereto.  Further,  while  here  and  there  large  profits  have  been 
made  by  manufacturers,  as  is  also  the  case  of  agriculturists 
and  other  classes,  yet  the  history  of  the  past  generation  shows 
thousands  of  abandoned  industrial  enterprises  in  which  men 
have  lost  their  all,  just  as  there  have  been  abandoned  farms 
that  were  not  made  to  pay.  In  the  United  States,  according 
to  recent  returns  made  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  out 
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of  250,000  trading  and  manufacturing  concerns  over  100,000 
earn  no  net  income  whatever;  in  addition  90,000  of  them  make 
less  than  $5,000  per  year,  some  of  whom  have  very  large 
capital  invested.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  Canada:  the  few 
succeed,  whom  we  all  hear  about  from  the  housetops,  and  the 
many  either  just  get  along  or  languish  and  die. 

Agriculture  Needs  Home  Markets 

The  Old-world  countries  are  already  taking  steps  to  make 
themselves  more  self-contained  and  self-supporting  in  the 
matter  of  food  stuffs.  It  may  not  be  long,  therefore,  before 
the  agriculturists  of  this  country  realize  that  they  must  de- 
pend more  largely  than  ever  before  upon  the  home  markets. 
To  this  end  manufacturing  industries,  if  encouraged,  should 
be  established  all  through  the  West  as  soon  as  the  population 
is  able  to  take  care  of  them  and  raw  materials  may  be  secured. 
No  nation  can  become  great  that  is  concerned  solely  with 
agriculture.  Every  important  country  in  the  world,  except 
Great  Britain,  has  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  policy  which 
gives  protection  to  its  home  industries,  and  many  delieve  that 
she  will  be  forced  to  fall  into  line  after  the  war  is  over.  Under 
free  trade  agriculture  has  not  prospered.  A  writer  in  The 
Athenwum,  for  February,  1918,  in  a  remarkable  article,  admits 
that  he  was  "  brought  up  to  revere  free  trade,"  but  believes 
the  time  has  arrived  for  fresh  consideration  and  revision. 
He  says,  "  The  politicians  must  now  see  that  it  is  life  and 
death  for  England,  and  for  English  men  and  women;  it  is 
no  game  for  political  struggles,  no  academic  arena  for  non- 
participant,  detached  philosophers." 

This  section  of  my  address  would  not  be  complete  without 
the  statement  that  the  challenge  of  the  grain  growers,  through 
their  official  paper,  to  the  manufacturers  to  declare  themselves 
on  the  tariff,  and  to  which  I  was  compelled  to  respond,  led 
me  to  study  the  question  from  their  standpoint  as  well  as  ours. 
If  the  figures  given  do  not  tell  all  the  story,  and  the  agricul- 
turists of  the  West  are  not  receiving  proper  consideration, 
then  we  should  be  the  first  to  co-operate  with  them  in  trying 
to  remedy  their  difficulties. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  condition  existing  among  the  truck 
farmers  and  gardeners  of  the  East  whereby  they  receive  only 
an  average  of  thirty-five  cents  as  their  portion  of  every  dol- 
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lar's  worth  of  products  sold.  If  this  is  correct,  it  is  a  wrong 
that  should  be  righted,  and  for  this  purpose  the  facilities  of 
our  Association  would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those 
interested. 

Concluding  Words 

In  concluding  my  address,  I  desire  to  thank  my  fellow 
officers,  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of  the 
Council,  as  well  as  the  membership  throughout,  for  the  re- 
markable sympathy,  support,  and  confidence  so  often  expressed 
during  my  term  of  office.  This  association  and  experience 
have  been  to  me  a  source  of  happiness  and  joy  that  will  cheer 
me  throughout  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  am  sure  that  I  can  be- 
speak the  same  consideration  for  my  successor. 

I  should  also  like  to  give  utterance  to  my  warm  feelings 
of  esteem  towards  our  loyal,  hard-working,  and  efficient  staff 
at  Head  Office  and  at  all  the  Branches.  We  have  a  splendid 
organization  extending  from  sea  to  sea,  and  that  is  being  used 
to  further  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce  throughout 
our  glorious  Dominion. 

It  is  a  time  to  build  up  and  not  tear  down — a  time  for  co- 
operation and  not  opposition — a  time  to  stand  to  our  tasks 
and  not  be  found  shirking — a  time  to  act  unselfishly  and  not 
be  moved  by  greed — a  time  for  national  unity  and  not  discord 
— a  time  to  fight  our  battles  bravely  and  not  lose  faith  in  God 
that  right,  not  might,  will  soon  rule  all  the  world. 
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JAMES  A.  EMERY 


TO-DAY'S  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS 
AND  OBLIGATIONS 

By  JAMES  A.  EMERY 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers Association:  It  is  very  kind  of  you  indeed  and  very 
characteristic  that  you  should  welcome  the  stranger  so 
warmly,  not  for  himself  but  for  what  he  represents.  Of 
course  it  is  very  pleasant,  no  matter  how  conscious  I  may  be 
of  the  lack  of  desire  to  face  so  warm  a  courtesy.  It  is  in  de- 
lightful contrast  with  an  experience  I  once  had  in  New  York 
when,  I  remember,  an  amateur  toastmaster,  not  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  the  Union,  introduced  me  in  a  somewhat  flabbergasted 
state  by  saying,  Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  bore  you  with  a  speech, 
we  have  others  here  for  that  purpose. 

Gentlemen,  circumstances  have  brought  us  very  close  to- 
gether. So  close,  indeed,  that  in  the  light  of  your  courtesy  I 
see  in  the  face  of  every  stranger  not  merely  the  features  of  a 
friend  but  the  face  of  an  ally.  American  manufacturers,  could 
they  speak  their  collective  voice,  would  be  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity that  you  give  me  to  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
skill,  the  efficiency,  the  resourcefulness  of  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer in  these  times  of  trial  and  peril.  But  more  than  that, 
we  Americans  stand  with  heads  bowed,  with  hearts  uplifted  in 
the  presence  of  the  heroic  valor,  the  invincible  determination, 
the  immeasurable  sacrifice  of  the  'Canadian  people.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  you  cast  upon  the  altar  of  civilization  your 
whole  future,  not  merely  to  make  a  world  safe  for  democracy, 
but  to  keep  democracy  safe  for  the  world,  and  I  come  with 
more  pride  than  I  could  personally  feel  a  year  ago,  because 
we  have  now  ceased  to  be  neutral  and  have  become  human. 
Gentlemen,  we  are  no  longer  too  proud  to  fight,  we  are  going 
to  be  too  proud  to  quit  till  we  have  peace  with  victory.  We 
have  learned  the  slow  lesson,  but  a  permanent  one,  that  the 
murderous  policy  of  a  German  submersible  could  never  be 
overcome  by  the  venal  rhetoric  of  a  iChautauqua  submissible. 

New  Problems  and  Obligations 

Sirs,  this  war  brings  to  industry  new  problems  and  heavy 
obligations.  With  us  it  has  destroyed,  first  of  all,  our  mo«+ 
cherished  topic  of  manufacturing  discussion — the  tariff.  I  per- 
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ceive  you  still  indulge  in  the  recreation.  When  I  heard  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Quebec,  who,  I  find,  is  a  member 
of  the  only  bar  left  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  (laughter)  — 
when  I  heard  him  present  that  abstruse  legal  problem  which 
illustrated  the  French-Canadian  of  the  beloved  and  unforget- 
able  Drummond,  just  as  keen  as  he  who  found  the  subtleties  of 
the  New  England  Yankee,  I  thought  he  was  going  to  conclude, 
perhaps,  in  the  light  of  yesterday's  discussion,  as  a  well-trained 
lawyer  might,  by  giving  protection  to  the  cow  and  allow  free 
trade  in  the  milk. 

Gentlemen,  we  shall  have,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  if  not 
forever,  in  the  mutations  of  men,  the  problems  of  our  age 
which  will  be  peculiarly  industrial  problems,  for  we  live  in  an 
industrial  age.  The  world  over  which  the  legions  of  Napoleon 
tramped  to  victory  and  disaster  in  Russia,  is  a  very  different 
world  from  the  one  in  which. we  live.  It  saw  a  Europe  of  in- 
dependent, self-supporting  agricultural  states;  to-day  you  see 
a  vast  group  of  interdependent  industrial  states,  each  support- 
ing upon  its  soil  a  population  far  greater  than  it  can  feed,  and 
does  it  because  it  has  so  marvelously  enhanced  its  powers  of 
production  that  it  can  support  a  population  it  can't  feed  upon 
the  exchange  surplus  of  its  manufactured  products. 

Industry's  Contribution 

The  first  thing  we  need  in  this  age  of  ours  and  in  these 
mutual  countries  of  ours,  is  a  realization  and  understanding  by 
all  the  factors  in  the  community  of  the  nature  of  industry  and 
of  its  contribution  to  the  civilization  in  which  we  live.  Once 
understood,  there  can  be  no  friction  between  the  industrialist 
and  the  agriculturist,  for  the  manufacturer  is  the  unconscious 
partner  of  the  miner,  the  forester  and  the  farmer.  Tt  is  he 
who  is  giving  new  values  daily  to  their  products  and  who, 
by  the  improvement  of  his  own  processes  of  manufacture 
and  distribution,  is  continually  cheapening  and  bringing 
within  the  range  of  every  citizen  of  the  country  new  conveni- 
ences and  new  comforts  and  adding  new  values  to  the  raw 
material  of  the  forest,  the  field  and  mine. 

To  notice  fundamentals  for  an  instant,  just  observe  that 
one  of  the  first  facts  of  life  in  its  most  primitive,  as  well  as 
in  its  most  advanced  stages,  is  that  greatest  of  individual 
questions,  the  relationship  between  the  wants  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  capacity  to  meet  them.  And  another  lesson 
we  must  have  learned  early,  because  it  is  forced  upon  the 
race  everywhere,  is  that  man  by  direct  labor  gets  little.  He 
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who  depended  upon  his  hand  with  the  rude  tools  of  the 
primitive  state  got  little  for  much  exertion.  He  who  would 
win  his  way  in  the  contest  of  life,  largely  speaking,  must  en- 
gage in  a  bitter  contest  with  nature.  Nature  can  be  sub- 
jected to  dominion,  but  it  is  harnessed  and  never  tamed.  It 
seeks  at  all  times  to  burst  away  from  the  control  of  man, 
/j;id  he  makes  his  progress  exactly  in  proportion  to  his  capa- 
city to  control  the  natural  forces  about  him  and  to  reduce 
them  to  subjection  and  vassalage.  Industry  has  foeen  the  in- 
strumentality of  this  conquest.  The  real  test  in  any  mater- 
ial civilization  is  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  constant, 
increasingly  progressive,  ratio  between  act  and  achievement, 
that  it  shall  ever  require  less  and  less  of  the  expenditure  of 
human  energy  to  produce  the  wants  of  man,  and  as  it  re- 
quires less  of  energy  from  him  he  has  more  leisure  or  more 
time  to  devote  to  planning  and  to  devising  and  to  improv- 
ing rather  than  to  merely  living.  Until  we  create  sur- 
plus wealth  and  multiply  and  redouble  it  we  have  not  at 
our  command  the  means  with  which  we  undertake  to  develop 
and  cultivate  the  finer  and  nobler  things  of  human  life. 
Without  the  surplus  wealth  which  the  manifold,  multiplied 
powers  of  production  give  us  there  can  be  little  art,  there  can 
be  no  literature,  there  is  restricted  learning  and  limited  edu- 
cation. It  is  industry  that  lifts  life  from  a  contest  for  sub- 
sistence into  a  rivalry  of  accomplishment. 

Experience  of  One  Hundred  Years  Ago 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  great  republic  to  the  south 
was  struggling  for  commercial  freedom.  It  is  amazing  to 
think  that  a  century  ago  the  United  States,  taking  its  first 
manufacturing  census  in  1820,  showed  that  its  manufacturing 
production  for  that  year  was  exactly  one  half  the  amount  that 
the  great  steel  corporation  paid  yesterday  in  taxes.  I  say 
that  not  to  boast  of  her,  but  to  inspire  you,  and  I  say  it,  too, 
because  the  presence  of  that  great  fountain  of  wealth  means 
so  much  more  in  the  service  of  our  common  cause. 

Industry,  sir,  has  not  been  the  mere  production  of  com- 
modities. Industry  has  been  the  inspiration  of  invention,  of 
science,  of  continuous  improvement.  It  has  not  merely  made 
commodities,  it  has  made  tools;  it  is  industry  and  the  pro- 
gress of  industry  that  has  made  possible  the  advance  of  all 
the  other  handmaids  of  our  progress;  it  has  made  the  farm- 
er's reaper  and  binder,  it  has  multiplied  his  powers  of  pro- 
duction, it  has  even  provided  him  with  that  most  amazing  of 
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all  vehicles  that  wears  his  trousers  in  a  new  place.  It  has 
done  more  than  make  cultivating  tools,  it  has  built  the  ma- 
chinery and  developed  the  engine  that  has  made  possible 
those  changes  in  transportation  that  have  revolutionized  the 
political  relationships  of  mankind. 

Development  of  Navigation 

Between  1880  and  1910  the  improvement  of  the  steam 
engine  and  turbine,  and  the  application  of  new  forms  of  fuel 
took  one-third  the  sail  power  off  the  navigation  of  the  sea; 
it  cut  the  cost  of  moving  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  exactly  in  half;  it  reduced  to  one-fifth  the  cost  of 
moving  the  same  bushel  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  That 
is  thirty  years  of  marvellous  industrial  progress.  That  was 
not  the  progress  of  an  individual  here  and  there  but  the 
stimulated  movement  of  the  whole  mass,  turning  to  the 
service  of  mankind  the  ingenuity,  the  industry,  the  skill,  the 
technical  knowledge,  the  trained  labor  of  the  masses  of 
millions  of  men. 

Value  of  Electrification 

More  than  that,  progressive  manufacture  to-day  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  location  of  your  plant  beside  a  stream  nor 
upon  the  uncertain  power  of  the  wind.  We  put  our  plant 
where  we  please,  we  take  our  power  from  the  clouds  or  from 
the  mountain  stream;  we  transmit  it  where  we  would  use  it. 
When  this  great  struggle  is  over  and  we  turn  ourselves  again 
to  the  tasks  of  peace,  to  take  into  our  effort  the  lessons 
learned,  instead  of  wasting  the  economy  of  effort,  what  an 
amazing  chance  we  shall  have  to  develop  newr  and  unex- 
pected sources  of  power.  Why,  gentlemen,  the  president  of 
one  of  our  greatest  manufacturing  corporations,  the  General 
Electric  Company,  told  me  recently  that  if  we  electrified  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  we  would  not  only  save  150,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  but  we  would  release  for  freight 
service  of  the  nation  forty  odd  thousand  freight  cars.  That 
is  but  one  single  example. 

Now,  in  the  midst  of  this  struggle  we  have  been  turning 
the  industrial  brain  under  the  impulse  of  necessity  upon  new 
tasks  of  every  kind  about  us.  The  German  chemical  in- 
dustry held  us  in  vassalage.  Never  again.  We  have  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  in  one  month  more  dyestuffs 
in  the  past  year  than  we  manufactured  in  a  year  before  the 
war.    We  are  making  as  good  optical  glass  in  Pittsburg  as 
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they  made  in  Munich.  When  we  put  our  minds  to  it,  gentle- 
men, it  will  require  little  effort  to  wipe  "  made  in  Germany  " 
off  the  manufacturers'  map. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  who  preceded  me  has  alluded 
forcefully  and  well  to  the  necessity  of  co-operation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  your  great  commonwealth  as  in  ours.  We  have 
one  hundred  millions  of  population,  it  is  true,  but  our  terri- 
tory is  so  vast,  our  resources  so  great  that  we  have  but 
scratched  the  surface  of  our  capacity  to  sustain  men.  The 
State  of  Texas  alone  could  hold  the  present  population  of 
the  United  States  and  still  have  a  space  in  one  corner  in 
which  we  could  throw  the  German  Empire  and  never  find  it. 

The  Manufacturer  and  the  Farmer 

Gentlemen,  if  we  are  to  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  co-opera- 
tion we  must  have  new  mediums  and  methods  of  making  our 
minds  meet.  The  difficulties  in  our  conflict  of  interest  are 
not  only  more  imaginary  than  real  but  they  are  generally 
more  stimulated  than  spontaneous.  The  manufacturer  needs 
above  all  things  to  send  missionaries  out  to  give  understand- 
ing to  the  farmer.  Not  because  there  is  a  conflict  but  because 
there  is  a  harmony,  a  unity,  a  singleness  of  interest  between 
them  that  needs  only  to  be  examined  to  be  understood.  It  is 
equally  true  of  the  manufacturer's  relation  to  his  employee. 
These  relationships,  so  important  to  social  progress,  require 
only  the  same  attention,  the  same  careful  consideration  that 
we  give  to  the  sale  of  our  goods,  the  distribution  of  our 
wares,  the  study  of  new  processes.  That  does  not  mean  that 
in  a  civilization  like  ours,  under  institutions  such  as  we 
revere  and  respect,  we  are  to  surrender  the  basic  principles 
of  social  relationship  to  secure  a  peace  founded  upon  a  com- 
promise of  principle  and  a  surrender  of  faith,  but  that  we 
are  to  bring  to  the  common  understanding  of  men,  the 
realization  of  the  common  interest  of  all  citizens  in  the 
processes  of  production  and  in  the  recognition  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  all  institutions  applied  to  the  individual 
relationship. 

Victims  of  Our  Vocabulary 

Our  greatest  difficulty  to-day  is  that  we  are  the  victims  to 
a  large  extent  of  our  own  vocabulary  and  of  the  vocabulary 
of  so-called  social  progress  that  so  frequently  carries  with 
it  a  flag  of  challenge  and  ambiguity.  Why,  how  common  it 
is  in  discussing  that  most  essential  and  delicate  of  all  rela- 
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tionships,  that  between  employer  and  employee,  the  partners 
in  production,  to  talk  about  the  conflict,  the  antagonism,  the 
inharmony,  the  opposition  of  "  capital "  and  "  labor."  How 
unhappy  our  terms.  There  cannot  be  any  more  opposition 
between  capital  and  labor  than  there  can  be  between  the  sun 
and  its  beam.  Of  course  if  by  "  capital M  we  simply  mean 
money  and  we  undertake  to  present  a  conflict  between 
"  labor  "  and  "  money,"  we  are  talking  about  an  unintelligible 
thing.  If  we  mean  by  "  capital "  a  bank  account,  it  is  still 
more  unintelligible.  If  we  mean  by  "  capital "  an  aggrega- 
tion of  riches  and  insist  there  is  a  conflict  between  riches  and 
labor,  I  don't  think  we  have  added  anything  to  the  intelligi- 
bility of  our  discussion.  What  do  you  mean  by  "labor?" 
Are  you  going  to  permit  yourself,  to  enter  upon  any  dis- 
cussion of  this  great  relationship  by  confining  labor  to  the 
exercise  of  physical  energy?  The  labor  that  lifts  the  world 
is  every  kind  of  human  energy,  it  is  the  labor  of  the  head 
not  less  than  the  labor  of  the  hands,  it  is,  the  labor  of  the 
mind  not  less  than  the  body,  it  is  the  labor  of  all  kinds  of 
men  united  in  common  service  that  makes  for  the  progress 
of  civilization,  and  he  is  a  small  man  indeed  who  permits 
the  question  of  the  great  relationships  between  those  who 
employ  and  those  who  are  employed,  between  those  who 
direct  and  those  who  operate,  to  be  confused  by  the  use  of 
such  terms  as  "  capital "  and  "  labor."  "Why,  capital  if  it  is 
anything  at  all  is  always  conserved,  economized,  frugalized, 
saved  labor.  The  first  man  never  had  a  tool  until  he  saved 
time  enough  to  fashion  it.  iSomebody  had  to  work  to  pro- 
vide him  with  substance  in  order  that  he  could  get  the  spare 
time  to  make  either  his  first  weapon  or  his  first  tool.  When 
he  had  it  he  possessed  capital  for  the  first  time,  because 
nothing  that  you  call  capital  is  anything  except  the  product 
of  some  kind  of  labor  that  has  been  saved  over  and  above 
the  amount  of  labor  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
individual  who  owned  it.  You  cannot  have  any  progress  in 
the  world,  you  cannot  have  machinery,  you  cannot  have 
weapons,  you  cannot  have  libraries,  you  cannot  have  educa- 
tion, you  cannot  have  literature,  you  cannot  have  art,  you 
can't  have  civilization  itself  moulding  into  man's  possession 
something  more  than  that  which  he  needs  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door  until  you  have  saved  labor  enough  to  fashion 
these  things,  and  that  labor,  in  the  form  in  which  it  may  be 
used  for  future  production,  is  "  capital  "  in  every  conceivable 
form  in  which  it  is  fitted  to  the  service  of  labor.    Least  of 
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all  is  money,  which  is  merely  the  token  of  the  wealth  that 
has  been  economized.  Granted  then,  gentlemen,  you  have 
capital  and  labor  as  the  equations  of  your  modern  problem, 
give  me  a  million  dollars  from  the  greatest  bank  in  Montreal, 
give  me  a  thousand  laborers,  can  one  fructify  without  the 
other?  Is  your  million  dollars  of  any  use  to  the  community? 
Are  your  thousand  men  able  to  do  anything  in  this  modern 
world  until  there  enters  into  the  control  and  direction  and 
supervision  of  both  the  element  of  management?  That  alone 
places  your  thousand  laborers  and  your  million  dollars  in  the 
service  of  the  community;  and  are  we  to  debate  about  which 
is  the  most  important  of  the  three  when  each  performs  its 
function?  Well,  if  we  are,  then  answer  me  this  question, 
which  is  the  most  important  leg  of  a  three-legged  stool? 

One  of  the  prices  we  pay  for  life  in  an  industrial  age  is 
that  we  live  in  a  highly  specialized  world  in  which  each  one 
performs  his  highly  specialized  task  in  the  confident  belief 
that  every  other  element  that  contributes  to  this  complex 
world  of  ours  will  do  his.  The  price  of  industrial  advance 
is  interdependence.  Our  civilization  is  so  finely  and  deli- 
cately constructed  that  a  rude  hand  can  easily  interrupt  that 
which  only  a  skilled  mind  can  start  or  originate.  All  the 
great  mediums  of  production,  of  distribution,  of  transporta- 
tion, all  the  children  of  this  advanced  mechanical  age  have 
only  made  us  the  more  interdependent  each  upon  the  other, 
and  by  the  size  of  the  tools  we  have  created  for  our  use  that 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  doing  of  the  work  of  the 
modern  world,  because  a  great  task  needs  a  great  tool;  you 
couldn't  do  the  work  of  the  modern  world  with  the  tools  of 
fifty  years  ago  any  more  than  you  could  dig  the  Panama 
Canal  with  a  hand  shovel.  When  you  are  going  to  have  that 
kind  of  instrumentality  doing  the  world's  work,  you  have  got 
to  possess  and  train  minds  great  enough  to  administer  them. 
The  world  is  more  dependent  now  upon  executive  capacity 
of  the  first  order  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

Importance  of  the  Individual 

Are  we  come  of  a  people  who  believe  in  the  individual? 
I  believe  in  the  individual  because  he  is  the  dynamic  force  of 
the  world.  Nothing  moves  without  him;  society  is  a  mere 
abstraction;  society  never  originated  anything,  never  in- 
vented anything,  never  demonstrated  anything,  never  manu- 
factured anything.  It  is  always  the  individual  that  invents, 
that  directs,  that  manages,  that  distributes,  that  executes, 
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that  plans,  that  devises.  It  is  a  Haig  that  leads  the  army  to 
victory,  it  is  a  Foch  upon  whom  the  world  depends  to  hold 
the  enemy  back.  Shall  we  be  less  courageous  than  they? 
Shall  we  face  our  social  problems  with  any  less  confidence 
in  our  capacity  to  solve  them?  Shall  we  be  less  courageous 
to  establish  our  institutions  and  preserve  them  intact  than 
those  men  holding  that  thin  line  at  the  front?  I  remember 
when  our  aged  Chief  Justice,  a  son  of  France,  had  his  plate 
set  beside  Joffre  at  the  White  House  dinner  for  the  French 
Commission.  The  whole  company  was  amazed  at  the  con- 
stant affection  and  interest  between  those  two  old  men 
General  Joffre  and  our  Chief  Justice,  who  is  himself  no  mean 
soldier,  for  four  years  he  marched  in  the  Confederacy,  and 
when  the  dinner  was  over  the  iSolicitornGeneral  said  to  him, 
"  I  saw  how  interested  you  were;  what  on  earth  did  you  and 
Joffre  find  to  concern  you  so  much?"  Chief  Justice  White 
said:  "-He  told  me  the  story  of  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  and 
I  asked  him,  'When  did  you  know  you  were  going  to  win?' 
He  said,  '  When  I  received  the  telegram  from  Foch  on  the 
morning  of  the  great  day  saying:  "My  left  is  broken,  my 
right  is  pierced,  my  centre  is  under  attack,  in  fifteen  minutes 
I  advance."  When  I  received  that  message  I  knew  such  a 
man  couldn't  lose.'  " 

The  Lessons  of  the  Past 

Now,  sir,  shall  we  face  our  tasks  with  any  less  courage 
than  that?  (Have  we  spent  a  thousand  years  of  English 
blood  to  learn  the  lesson  of  institutions  built  upon  the  moral 
sanctity  of  an  individual  life,  and  yet  fear  to  face  a  future 
in  which  millions  of  men  have  fertilized  the  soil  of  France 
to  make  those  principles  secure?  Do  we  fear  a  social  problem 
to  be  solved  by  human  thought  when  these  men  did  not  fear 
the  least  but  offered  their  blood  to  stop  him  trampling  upon 
the  fields  of  civilization?  Have  we  spent  a  thousand  years 
learning  in  the  slow  processes  of  mistake,  of  study,  the  his- 
torical errors  of  a  dozen  dynasties,  and  many  parties,  in  ail 
the  changes  and  mutations  of  a  thousand  years  of  English 
history  and  140  years  of  our  Republican  experience — have 
we  learned  all  that  to  throw  it  aside  for  the  dubious  experi- 
ments of  a  sociologist?  Are  we  ready  to  put  all  we  know  by 
experience  to  the  hazardi  of  mere  experiment?  Are  we  going 
to  face  our  future  without  any  thought  of  the  past?    I  heard 
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a  distinguished  New  York  divine  say  at  a  great  meeting  in 
New  York,  "  The  past  is  dead,  the  future  alone  is  to  be 
faced." 

Well  I  said  if  that  is  so,  what  are  you  doing  here,  for 
you  have  no  Ten  Commandments  nor  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  had  140  years  of  civil  government  in 
the  United  iStates  to  learn  the  practical  value  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  individual  in  his  labor,  in  the  securing  of  that 
which  he  earns  for  himself  and  in  the  preservation  to  him  of 
the  opportunity  to  make  his  own  advance  and,  in  doing  it, 
to  make  his  contribution,  to  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
If  we  have  one  hundred  million  people  to-day  it  is  because 
the  experiment  has  worked,  it  is  because  the  blood  of  many 
nations  has  found  refuge  on  our  shores  and  has  found  the 
reward  for  honest  efforts,  and  because  your  people  and  mine 
have  learned  after  all  the  centuries  of  experience  that  in 
the  long  run  nothing  wins  but  hard  work  and  character. 
All  that  have  been  offered  as  substitutes  for  these  intensely 
human  things  have  failed  in  the  test  of  time.  What  we  need 
for  the  preservation  of  industry — and  when  I  say  preserva- 
tion of  industry  I  mean  the  future  of  our  respective  nations, 
because  they  cannot  live  without  industry  and  industry 
cannot  live  without  them — industry,  sir,  is  no  separate, 
antagonistic  distinct  thing  from  the  community  in  which  it 
lives;  it  is  its  warp  and  woof,  it  is  tied  by  the  very  roots  of 
its  being,  it  is  the  means  by  which  we  live,  by  which  we 
perpetuate  ourselves,  by  which  we  expand  and  develop;  and 
if  it  was  not  for  the  fact  that  we  did  develop  this  enormously 
multiplied  capacity  to  produce  the  necessities  of  mankind 
we  would  in  this  hour  be  helpless  in  the  face  of  this  great 
war  machine,  but  it  is  because  we  have  learned  how  to  do 
things  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  make  our  contribution, 
even  though  it  be  at  the  last  minute,  to  the  salvation  of 
mankind. 

Nationalize  Industrial  Thought 

There  are  many  great  individual  questions  that  could  be 
referred  to  and  discussed,  questions  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  industrialist  and  to  your  own  great  community, 
but  time  does  not  permit  of  their  separate  discussion,  but  I 
beg  to  remind  you  as  a  final  thing  that  your  great  task  in 
Canada  is  educational.  In  the  first  instance;  you  have  got 
to  nationalize  the  industrial  thought  of  the  great  Dominion, 
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make  your  people  realize  the  task  that  industry  faces  and 
the  contribution  it  makes,  make  it  understand  your  sincerity 
and  your  realization  of  the  fact  that  industry  cannot  advance 
itself  here  or  in  my  country  except  it  renders  service,  and 
that  service  is  not  to  itself  hut  to  the  community.  It  cannot 
make  its  progress  unless  it  betters  the  relations  between 
management  and  men,  not  by  surrender  of  principles  that 
are  rooted  in  any  institution  but  by  the  protection  and 
perpetuation  of  those  insitutions  and  by  their  popular 
acceptance,  once  understood.  The  working  man,  once  the 
chance  is  given  to  him  steadily  and  consistently,  can  realize 
that  he  is  your  partner,  that  you  can't  produce  without  him 
nor  he  without  you,  and  that  your  own  relationship,  and 
your  own  difficulties  but  illustrate  the  old  Roman  story  of 
the  struggle  between  the  limbs  and  the  stomach  in  which 
you  remember  when  the  plebeians  left  Rome  the  aristocrats 
sent  out  their  ambassador  and  he  brought  them  back  by  that 
old  time-worn  fable,  as  true  after  these  centuries  as  then, 
that  while  the  stomach  objected  because  the  hands  and  the 
feet  got  the  benefit  of  all  it  digested,  the  hands  and  feet 
pointed  out  it  would  have  no  means  of  locomotion  if  they 
didn't  exist.  Employer  and  employee  are  like  the  blades  of 
the  scissors,  neither  good  without  the  other,  both  often 
moving  in  opposite  directions,  but  coming  together  and  fre- 
quently cutting  the  demagogue  who  comes  between. 

Personal  Relationship  in  Industry 

We  need  a  much  more  personal  relationship  in  industry. 
Our  difficulties  have  come  largely  because  management  has 
been  so  concerned  about  its  own  tremendous  problems  of  pro- 
duction that  it  sometimes  forgets  the  human  equation  and 
the  laborer  has  too  frequently  thought  of  the  manager  and 
management  as  one  that  is  antagonistic  and  not  co-operative 
with  him.  The  advent  of  the  great  corporations  has  brought 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  under  the  control  of  imper- 
sonal business  organizations.  You  can't  live  life  without  the 
human  touch.  If  you  would  exert  your  greatest  influence  in 
Canada  exert  it  through  your  men,  make  your  men  under- 
stand you  and  do  your  part  to  understand  them,  and  the 
combination  of  management  and  men  will  make  Canadian 
industry  irresistible  in  the  performance  of  its  gigantic  task. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  let  us  recall  that  this  is  a  great 
industrial  struggle,  it  is  a  war  that  cannot  be  fought  without 
industry,  it  is  a  war  in  which  the  non-industrial  nation  is 
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hopelessly  outclassed.  Russia,  long  before  she  became  a  de- 
bating society,  oould  neither  produce  what  her  people  needed 
or  distribute  what  her  Allies  supplied  her  with.  She  lacked 
the  industry  without  which  an  army  of  fifteen  million  could 
not  be  equipped  or  clothed  or  fed,  and  Russia  to-day  is  illus- 
trating on  a  scale  so  tremendous  it  seems  as  though  Divine 
Providence  itself  had  spread  that  lesson  for  the  world  to  read. 
The  Socialist  has  told  you  all  he  needed  was  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate,  to  have  wiped  out  the  individual  and  sub- 
merge him  beneath-  the  social  sea,  that  the  panacea  for  all 
human  ills  was  to  be  found  in  his  system,  and  so  they  took 
this  gentleman  from  the  Bronx,  appraised  at  $12  a  week  in 
that  community,  and  they  have  demonstrated  what  incom- 
petence and  incapacity  and  inexperience  can  do  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  nation.  It  is  a  lesson  for  all  of  us  to  learn,  it 
is  a  lesson  for  the  world  to  see,  and  it  is  a  condition  from 
which  Russia  must  be  saved,  for  men  may  talk  anarchy  but 
they  never  long  endure  it,  and  in  their  determination  to 
secure  stability  and  peace  they  have  many  times  in  human 
history  fled  into  the  arms  of  despotism  and  autocracy  to  find 
refuge  from  themselves. 

So,  sirs,  we  can  face  these  problems  that  are  common  to 
both  of  us  with  the  consciousness  of  our  responsibility  in 
dealing  with  them  and  with  the  realization  that  the  things 
which  we  represent  are  the  things  that  are  contributing  so 
greatly  to  the  defence  of  the  world  to-day.  Our  far-flung 
battle  lines  are  but  the  [periphery  of  our  defence.  Great 
arsenals  of  preparation  and  production  are  found  in  every 
factory  that  is  contributing  its  part  to  the  equipment  of  those 
troops  and  to  the  production  of  those  ships  that  are  to  bridge 
the  seas,  and  when  they  shall  have  performed  their  task,  the 
ships  of  your  nation  and  my  nation,  let  us  hope  we  shall 
have  the  good  sense  to  remember  that  no  nation  can  build 
its  future  and  depend  upon  the  delivery  wagons  of  a  com- 
petitor to  carry  its  goods. 

What  is  Evolving  from  the  Struggle 

Out  of  this  great  struggle  is  coming  something  far  more  than 
material  lessons,  because  It  is  crystallizing  the  finest  and 
noblest  sentiments  of  the  human  race.  We  have  lived  in  a 
very  easy  world,  we  have  lived  in  a  very  soft  world.  Now 
we  are  learning  the  great  lesson  that  our  forefathers  learned 
in  sacrifice  and  suffering,  that  there  are  things  in  life  worth 
more  than  life  itself,  and  we  are  flinging  back  in  the  teeth 
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of  the  cynical  world  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  wealth  it- 
self is  not  selfish  but  that  it  is  ready  to  make  its  sacrifices,  be- 
cause the  wealth  of  the  world  is  being  thrown  on  to  the  soil  of 
Prance  to  save  it  from  the  devastation  of  the  Hun.  Has  a 
man  in  your  country  or  mine  failed  to  make  his  sacrifice 
when  called  upon?  On  the  contrary  the  men  who  have  the 
most  to  give  are  giving  it,  and  they  are  not  alone  giving 
their  money  and  their  service,  but  they  are  giving  their  soul 
and  their  spirit.  Out  on  that  far-flung  battle  line  where  the 
silent  stars  look  down  to-night  upon  your  saviours  and  mine 
is  being  taught  the  lesson  of  a  true  democracy  which  rests 
not  upon  words,  not  upon  sneers,  not  upon  the  false  phil- 
osophy of  the  relationships  between  man  and  man,  not  upon 
the  attempt  to  take  from  success  and  divide  it  with  failure, 
not  upon  the  determination  to  make  the  virtuous  divide  with 
the  vicious,  not  upon  the  determination  to  make  the  success- 
ful the  custodian  and  guardian  of  the  unsuccessful,  not  to 
make  character  divide  its  own  success  with  him  who  is  with- 
out, but  upon  a  far  truer  and  far  nobler  and  far  more  sub- 
lime democracy,  the  democracy  of  the  son  of  the  rich  and 
the  son  of  the  poor,  the  democracy  of  the  son  of  the  laborer 
and  the  son  of  the  manufacturer,  of  the  son  of  the  farmer 
and  the  son  of  the  banker  who  fight  to-night  the  world's 
fight  shoulder  to  shoulder,  comrades  in  the  democracy  of 
death  for  an  endless  victory  for  peace  and  a  new  world. 
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